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ike most of us, the Byzantines were primarily interested in the individuality, the par- 
| Pere of death, rather than in general theories about its overall nature. So they 
tended to ask, “When am I due to die?” or “How long have I got to live?” Again, what 
struck them as strange and puzzling was that they saw certain individuals who lived long 
lives and others who were cut off in their prime without any apparent moral reason (any 
sort of “poetic justice”) that would explain this. Even more striking and scandalous for 
them were the violent deaths that struck down some people, often apparently by pure 
accident—a wreck at sea or an earthquake—irrespective of their being young or old. 
How could one explain, or at least accept, such happenings as compatible with the exis- 
tence of an all-knowing and all-powerful God?! 

We can be certain that people were asking questions of this sort from one very clear 
source: Anastasios of Sinai, who deals with precisely these problems in his Questions and 
Answers, or Evotapokriseis. My aim in this paper is to outline how he handles these ques- 
tions and to show how his treatment fits into the pattern of Byzantine thinking on such 
topics. | 

However, right from the start one can say that the various questions about different 
sorts of death were dominated by one general problem: has God fixed in advance the 
day, the hour, and the moment at which one is to die? One’s first reaction may be to think 
that the question is a strange, and even morbid, one. But if one considers a little further 
one sees, first, that it is linked to the problem of fate and destiny—are we fated and 
destined to die at such and such a moment? (as Homer says of Achilles, “thereafter shall 
he suffer whatever Fate spun for him with her thread at his birth”?)—but also that it is 
linked to the problem of God’s involvement in our salvation: does God predetermine 
particular persons to die while they are committing sin and so predetermine them to 


‘For more recent reflections on this perennial problem, see M. McCord Adams and R. Merrihew Adams, 
eds., The Problem of Evil (Oxford, 1990). 

2... botepov abta ta mefoetar &ooa oi Aicoa / y1yvoueéva enévnoe Aivo, Ste pv téKxe prep. Miad 20, 127-28, 
ed. A. T. Murray, Loeb (London-Cambridge, Mass., 1925), 380-81. 
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hell, or vice versa, does he predetermine the hour of death in such a way that they will 
go to heaven whether they want to or not? 

I shall concentrate on Anastasios of Sinai, partly because I have some familiarity with 
his writings as for several years I have been preparing a critical edition of his Questions 
and Answers, and partly because he happens to be an author particularly associated with 
the topic under discussion. Although there has been some excellent work done recently 
on editing his works, there is a lack of secondary studies on him. For most people he is 
at most a shadowy figure lost in the background, if indeed they have heard of him at all.? 
He is a seventh-century writer, presumably at some stage a monk on Mount Sinai, where 
he may have held the rank of higoumenos. There are indications that he traveled quite 
widely—to Cyprus, the Dead Sea, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt; he was active as an ortho- 
dox controversialist in Alexandria between 650 and 700. Above all, he is the author of 
several influential works, notably the Hodegos, or Guidebook, some sermons, some stories, 
and the Erotapokriseis;* a number of these works are preserved in many manuscripts, 
indicating that he was well known in the medieval period. 

Without going into great detail about the manuscript tradition, it is clear that the 
present edition of his Questions and Answers in Migne gives a very inadequate idea of the 
original work. When the seventeenth-century German Jesuit Jacobus Gretser came to 
prepare the edition, he had to rely on manuscripts that gave one of several later re- 
workings. Unfortunately very few adequate manuscripts exist of the original collection 
(and hence the time it is taking me to complete this edition).> However, we can be certain 
that Anastasios’ own collection had a different numbering for the questions, and quite 
often significant textual differences. Thus for the topic before us the first text, Qu. 16, is 
in Migne (vol. 89) and is substantially the same as the text in the Appendix to this paper, 
except that in Migne it is numbered 88; the second text, Qu. 17, appears in Migne as 
Qu. 21, and in that version both an extra paragraph has been added and also a collection 
of four patristic texts. These additions teach that at the moment of death it is not unusual 
to have a glimpse of the future life in store for one: heaven or hell; this is another topic, 
somewhat tangential to the main issue, but to which I shall return later. 

First, a few remarks to help focus the problem in its specifically Byzantine form. In 
the West the topic usually appears categorized as the problem of “predestination” and is 
often identified with the doctrine of John Calvin, to the point that it may come as some- 
thing of a surprise to find that the problem had been intriguing writers for many cen- 
turies before, in particular those writing in Greek. But the difference of approach is 
marked already by the choice of the term predetermination rather than predestination. ‘The 


3 However, he is a familiar name to those acquainted with medieval Slavonic literature; a 9th-century 
translation of one version of his Erotapokriseis gained great popularity. 

4For a recent survey of the relevant literature, see J. A. Munitiz, “Anastasios of Sinai: Speaking and Writing 
to the People of God”, in Preacher and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, ed. M. B. 
Cunningham and P. Allen (Leiden, 1998), 243-45. 

>There are many manuscripts with different versions of the Erotapokriseis. A list of those known to me is 
due to be published in a forthcoming issue of Moscovia, but since drawing up that list further manuscripts 
have come to my attention among the newly discovered fragments at St. Catherine’s monastery, Mount Sinai: 
MI 6 (9th century), M 139 (10th-11th century), and X 144 (A.D. 1312). Cf. ‘Tepa povn Kat ApYletiokonn Liva, 
Ta véa. evprpata tod Liva (Athens, 1998), 142, 179, 212. This inventory was drawn up by Professor P. G. 
Nicolopoulos; it is not clear yet which version of the Erotapokriseis is included in each manuscript. 
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Greek term most used by our writers is mpooptopdc, and they steer clear of any terms that 
may suggest “destiny” or “fate” (e.g., ewapyévn and avaykn); the reason is obvious: the 
latter set of terms have too obvious links with the “EAAnvec, the non-Christian Greeks or 
pagans. Historically it is most instructive to see how the problem of predestination or 
predetermination reaches back into both Old Testament and Hellenistic reflection,® was 
a dominant preoccupation for the founding genii of much of patristic thought, both 
Greek (with Origen) and Latin (Augustine is the most obvious name), and continued to 
intrigue writers in both Greek and Latin, but also in Arabic (e.g., the early Islamic writ- 
ers). Naturally there were areas in Europe and the Middle East where the question was 
discussed more thoroughly, and in different ways, but wherever groups of teachers and 
academics gathered, the question refused to go away, and the fundamental elements of 
the problem remained the same. 

If we try to enumerate what these elements are, we find that they fall into two catego- 
ries: on the one hand, there is the commonly accepted teaching that God as all-powerful, 
TLAVTOSVVALOG, omnipotens, must empower everything; and moreover that God desires the 
good of all and is not subject to whims and caprice, but is to be identified with what we 
recognize to be ideals of justice and goodness; on the other hand, human freedom of 
choice must be given a place if some sort of moral system is to be defended. If we are not 
free to choose good or evil, then we are not responsible. So these two poles—God and 
the free human creature brought into being by him—are the two elements in the prob- 
lem that somehow have to be balanced if any sort of rational behavior and belief is to 
be acceptable. 

At this point, we can turn from general considerations to concentrate on some texts. 
A good starting point is the following.’ 


Question 16 QUESTION There is another question after that one, which is universal: 
whether the life of anyone has a determined limit or not. Some say it has, others affirm 
it has not. 

ANSWER [1] Our reply to this is that the limit that exists for the life of each person is 
not a foreordained number of years, but the wish and ordinance of God, who transfers 
someone out of life when and how he commands. 

[2] In reply to those who argue by all possible means that a predetermination of God 
exists for the years of each person, we shall say this: God would then be found to be 
himself the one who makes wars, something that is too absurd even to be thought of. 
Again, supposing that predetermination for the years of everybody existed, fixed and 
immutable, nobody who is sick would call on the saints for their patronage, and indeed 
nobody would apply to doctors. For anything that God has predetermined will certainly 
come about. 

[3] However, another evil and Manichaean dogma is brought to birth from that sup- 
position. What is it? That as God has foresight and foresees “everything before it come 
to be” [Daniel, Suz. 35a (LXX)], if he really “wanted everybody to be saved” [1 Tim. 2:4] 
and nobody to be destroyed, why, if he foresaw the apostasy of Julian the Apostate and 
the denial of Judas Iscariot, did he not rather predetermine and preordain for them a 


*Several Old Testament texts will be mentioned below; within the Hellenistic tradition one obvious figure 
is Alexander of Aphrodisias, who developed an Aristotelian argument against the Stoic defense of determin- 
ism. Cf. R. W. Sharples, Alexander of Aphrodisias On Fate (London, 1983). 

"The Greek versions are given in the Appendix; they are based on the new critical edition now in prepara- 
tion, even if to simplify matters I have drastically curtailed the critical apparatus. 
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more truncated life, allowing them to die and be saved before their destruction? Similarly 
in the case of any monk or upright person, who later falls away and is destroyed, the 
responsibility falls on God. So then one is obliged to say one of two things: either that 
God did not foresee, or if he did foresee, clearly he did not wish to save them but to 
destroy them. For had he wanted to save them, it was necessary for him to have predeter- 
mined the limits of their lives prior to their falling away. 

[4] Therefore, as I said earlier, it is best to say that the limit for each persons life is 
the incomprehensible command of God. For if an immutable predetermination and limit 
concerning a person’s years had been fixed and established, how does the Apostle say to 
the Corinthians [1 Cor. 11:30] that it is because of their unworthy reception of commu- 
nion that they fall ill and die? If a limit to life exists, then someone will not die before 
that for any reason whatsoever. Again, how did God say to Israel: “Guard my command- 
ments so that you may become long living on the earth” [Exod. 20:12; Deut. 4:40, 5:16]? And 
again, Solomon said, “Do not become hard, and do not practice impiety at length, lest 
you die in a time that is not yours” [Eccles. 7:17]. Similarly he says that the curses of parents 
bring death to the children [Sir. 3:9]. 

[5] However, if God so pleases, we shall expound these matters at greater length in 
a separate treatise, explaining the many causes on account of which good people live 
short lives, whereas the wicked have long ones, and in what ways children die, and what 
is death for natural reasons, and what is a death brought about by God, and indeed why 
some persons die suddenly at table, or traveling, or while they happen to be in the bath, 
without any last will and testament, while others again, who propose to build holy 
churches or perform other useful works, depart to the Lord before their completion. For 
the time being we have given a short answer. 

[6] In reply to those who quote the great Basil as speaking of a predetermination of 
life, we shall say this: the predetermination of which this father spoke was the divine 
saying, “You are earth and to the earth you will return” [Gen. 3:19]. 


Several aspects of this answer deserve comment. (1) Concerning Anastasios himself, the 
author. One sees the very personal approach: “Some say this . .. some say that. But we 
say... .” Also remarkable is the colloquial style; it is as if Anastasios were talking with his 
questioner, and there are frequent traces of later Greek usage which are probably to be 
attributed to Anastasios himself and not to his scribes.? At the same time there is the 
very practical, pastoral slant: it is the moral life of ordinary people, not just monks, that 
Anastasios has in mind. Quite clearly he is not a speculative thinker, and he writes in a 
rhetorical vein, intent on persuading with whatever means he has available, such as rhe- 
torical questions (e.g., in §4). (2) Concerning the types of argument. ‘There are three, though 
they are mixed up in Anastasios’ presentation: one is that predetermination would in- 
volve the conclusion that God directly wills evil (cf. §2 but especially §3); another is that 
our moral system would break down, because we would all become fatalists (§2); finally, 
there is the argument that predetermination would be irreconcilable with certain pas- 
sages in scripture, where it is said that God can alter the hour of death, but how could 
he alter what he has previously determined (§4)? As Wolfgang Lackner has pointed out,” 


’Examples of peculiar forms are to be seen in lines 4-5 and 28 (cf. app. crit.), also the use of the indicative 
in line 15. 

9Ed. W. Lackner, Nikephoros Blemmydes: Gegen die Vorherbestimmung der Todesstunde, Corpus Philosophorum 
Medii Aevi, Philosophi Byzantini 2 (Athens-Leiden, 1985), LxxIv—v. He gives an outstanding introductory 
survey of the whole discussion in Byzantium, though deliberately omitting many of the earlier fathers; for 
these, see H.-D. Simonin, “Prédestination: II. La prédestination d’aprés les péres grecs,” DTC 13 (Paris, 
1935), 2815-32. 
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none of these arguments holds water because defenders of predetermination accept hu- 
man free will and argue that God’s foreknowledge and predetermination take this into 
account; similarly the scripture texts can be reconciled with either system. 

Anastasios seems to realize that it is not so much the predetermination that matters 
as the prior knowledge by the person concerned of the exact date. This may have led 
him to pose Question 17. 


Question 17 QUESTION Some say that if everybody were to know beforehand the days of 
their deaths, then everybody would repent. 

ANSWER If they were to know this beforehand, many strange things would be done. 
For anyone who had an enemy, knowing that the day of death had approached, would 
go out and kill that personal enemy, thinking, “Whether from God or from men, my 
own death has already come.” Again, anyone who foresaw by divine intervention that life 
was going to last for a hundred years would no longer bother about virtue and justice; 
rather this person having lived a profligate life, wallowing in sin, would start to repent a 
few days before the time of death. And what reward would be due to someone who lived 
as a Slave of Satan all through life, and served God for only a few days out of necessity? 


Once again, the practical, homely, pastoral approach is very evident. But again, one 
feels a disinclination to grapple with the deeper, philosophical problems. Anastasios 
seems to suppose that a moral system can stand only if buttressed by threats; there is no 
hint that goodness may have its own justification. 

There are various other occasions when Anastasios returns to the question of the 
predetermination of death. For example, the reference he makes in Qu. 16, at the start 
of §5, to “a separate treatise” in which he hopes to expound on these matters at greater 
length: the exact work has not been identified, and it is not clear if the treatise mentioned 
ever existed. However, among the Erotapokriseis there is one exceptionally long question, 
preserved in the printed edition as Qu. 96 (though probably numbered 28 in the original 
collection). It deals with the problem of random death—why some people die young and 
others in unexpected circumstances (by accident and so on): a characteristic Anastasian 
feature of it is the introduction of the theory of the four elements, developed in consider- 
able detail as the scientific explanation of secondary causality (obviously following the 
common knowledge of his day). 

But the problem that soon arises in dealing with Anastasios is the existence of so 
many reworkings and adaptations of his Questions and Answers. Marcel Richard, who is the 
real pioneer of modern Anastasian studies, was convinced that the Pseudo-Athanasian 
“Questions ad Antiochum” also derive from Anastasios, but even among the pseudo- 
Anastasian works one finds a question like that published by Cardinal Angelo Mai with 
the title de vitae termino, or Tepi dpov Catig kai Gavatov,'° which is put together with ex- 
tracts from the genuine Questions and Answers. I hope to include in the edition of the 
Erotapokriseis another version found in an eleventh-century Athos manuscript, Philotheou 
52 (fols. 46-54); this is more important as it has been added to a small collection of 
genuine Anastasian questions. The question begins: 


<Here is> a great <question>, much discussed and raised by almost everyone: do we 
claim that each human life has a definite limit (Spov) or not? If it has such a limit, why 


'OKd. A. Mai, Scriptorum ueterum noua collectio, 1.1 (Rome, 1825), 369-71. 
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does David say to God, “Do not take me away in the middle of my days” [Ps. 101:25], 
and again, “Those who commit deeds of blood and treachery will not fill out half their 
days” [Ps. 54:24]? But if there is no such limit, why again does the same David say: “Be- 
hold, you appoint my days measured out” [Ps. 38:6]? And again if there is a limit, why 
did Solomon say, “Do not become hard and do not practice impiety at length, that you 
may not die in a time that is not yours” [Eccles. 7:17]. Therefore, if it is possible to die 
“in a time that is not yours,’ why did some people think they could teach that “Deaths 
are brought on when the limits of life have been fulfilled”? And why, when Hezekiah [2 
Kings 20:6] and the Ninevites [ Jonas 3:9] asked for more life, did God add it for them? 


And then the answer begins with a discussion of a Pauline text, and continues mainly 
trying to smooth out apparent contradictions between scripture texts; there are many 
similarities with Qu. 16, and the whole text may well be from the pen of Anastasios. 

There is much more that could be said on the confused manuscript tradition of Anas- 
tasios;!! however, for the purpose of this study I would like to place these early discus- 
sions in the context of later discussions. In particular I would like to turn to the treatise 
(available in an excellent new edition by Lackner) dedicated to this problem by the 
thirteenth-century monk and educationalist Nikephoros Blemmydes,'? the author of a 
summary of Aristotle’s logic and known in his day as an outstanding oiAdo0d0¢. Although 
he is separated from Anastasios by nearly six centuries, we find him quoting Anastasios, 
and the conclusions he reaches are the same as those of Anastasios: there is no predeter- 
mination by God of the hour of death. But paradoxically in the intervening six-hundred 
years very important philosophical developments had taken place: the Neo-Platonists 
had been rediscovered, and in particular Pseudo-Dionysios and Proclus had been studied 
in depth. Moreover, a number of major theological writers had written in defense of the 
theory of God’s predetermination of the hour of death: starting with Patriarch Germanos 
I, and including such figures as John of Damascus, Michael Psellos, and Bishop Nicholas 
of Methone. The sort of considerations that convinced them were, first, a realization that 
divine knowledge and human knowledge cannot be put in the same category, one is 
outside time and indeed “super”-natural, the other limited by temporal sequence and, 
unlike divine knowledge, has no creative function; second, much reflection had been 
given to the notion of “limit” (Gpoc, Optoudc) and “limitlessness” (Gopiotia), and their 
relation to the divine; third, it was recognized more and more that the interpretation of 
sacred scripture cannot be governed simply by literal criteria: pedagogical and allegorical 
intentions have to be borne in mind. 

It would be very strange if a person of Blemmydes’ intellectual curiosity and passion 
for reading had been unfamiliar with these developments. Indeed among his works there 
is a poem, made up of fifteen twelve-syllable lines, addressed to a Nicholas of Methone. 


11For example, Joseph Paramelle kindly supplied me with a partial copy of his transcript of Ambrosianus 
H 257 inf., fols. 1-14, which contains a florilegium of texts dealing with the predetermination of death; 
included among them are two texts attributed to Anastasios; the first, fol. 10r—v is a combination of Qu. 88 
and part of Qu. 96, but attributed to Anastasios “of Antioch” (Qcovn6AEw@c) and in a different version from 
both that edited in Migne and that found as Qu. 28 among the genuine Erotapokriseis; the second text, fols. 
12r-13v, is Qu. 18, as published in Migne (differing from the corresponding Qu. 29 in the genuine work). 
The florilegium is anonymous and does not seem to be among the works mentioned by Lackner. 

127 ackner, Vorherbestimmung; page references are to this edition. 
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When August Heisenberg first published this'? he was not aware that the manuscripts 
that have preserved it are those containing the anti-Latin works of Nicholas of Methone."* 
Following indications given by an earlier editor, Constantine Simonides, Heisenberg sug- 
gested that the Nicholas in question was a thirteenth-century bishop of Methone. It is not 
surprising that Lackner wanted to support this view,'® as otherwise Blemmydes would be 
praising and promoting someone who held views diametrically opposed to his own. Nich- 
olas of Methone, in his elaborate three-part treatise To Someone Asking tf There Is a Limit to 
Life and Death, had given the most elaborate and sophisticated defense of predetermina- 
tion produced in Byzantium up to that date. But it has been shown that the Simonides 
who first edited Nicholas of Methone was an enterprising forger, and there can be no 
serious doubt that the works against the Latins date from the twelfth-century author, and 
that there was no other.'® 

Why then did Blemmydes adopt the opposite view and argue against predetermina- 
tion? As he summarizes at the end of the first part of his treatise, “learn from all of these 
<quotations from the fathers> the one simple lesson that there is no limit set for each 
person’s life, nor has death been predetermined for each person by God” (17.4—6). At 
one point I did ask myself how seriously one should take this work of Blemmydes: there 
are several passages in it where his biting irony and sarcasm are put on display, as when 
he presents an imaginary opponent as a pretentious ignoramus.'’ Again, at the end of 
the second part of his treatise, he puts great stress on a council ruling that permits a 
traveler to bring his horse into the church for the night. Was this intended as a joke? 
Another possible clue to his motive may be the title he gives to his readers at the start of 
his treatise: he addresses them as @ otA0A6y01, “you lovers of literature.” Was he indulging 
in a rhetorical exercise? But if so, the first part, with its careful study of biblical and 
patristic texts, seems out of place. 

Lackner’s explanation for the treatise, and this is a view that I defended when I first 
gave a version of this paper, is that his primary concern is the defense of personal free- 
dom: Blemmydes was a great individualist, prepared to stand up to patriarchs and em- 
perors. But he was also primarily an educationalist: he felt it his duty to convince people 
of the key role of free choice. It is no good blaming others or fate or destiny: we can 
choose to do bad or to do good, and we have to answer for our choices. In other words, 
the surface question about the predetermination of the hour of death is seen to conceal 
another question: is a person really free in his moral choices? As Lackner expresses it: 
“Grundmotiv seiner Ablehnung des dpoc Caijc ist also die Sorge um die Willensfreiheit 
des Menschen” (“The fundamental motivation for his rejection of the predetermined 
limit to life is therefore his concern for human free will”).!® 


'*Ed. A. Heisenberg, Nicephori Blemmydae Curriculum Vitae et Carmina (Leipzig, 1896), 133, with comments 
CVII-CVIII. 

'4Ed. A. Angelou, Nicholas of Methone: Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, Corpus Philosphorum Medii 
Aevi, Philosophi Byzantini 1 (Athens-Leiden, 1984), xLv. 

'° Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, LX n. 32. 

'©Angelou, Nicholas of Methone, 1X n. 2. 

'”This occurs in the opening passage of the second part, but even in the first part the vocative, @avpactd- 
tate (16:25) is suspicious given its use elsewhere in an ironical sense (18:27, 21:14). 

'® Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, XCIV. 
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But there is an important new element that I now think provides a key to the interpre- 
tation of Blemmydes’ work: the arrival of the Dominican friars in Constantinople around 
the year 1228.'° We know that as early as 1234 Blemmydes came into contact with Latin 
theologians, among them two French Dominicans.”° We also know that an anonymous 
Dominican wrote a Tractatus adversus errores Graecorum in Constantinople in 1252 in time 
for Thomas Aquinas to use it for his own Contra errores Graecorum, composed around 
1263.7! The exact date of Blemmydes’ work is very uncertain. Lackner has suggested the 
period 1242-49: that was when Blemmydes was looking after another monastery while 
his own new foundation was being constructed.” However, there was a second series of 
discussions with the Latins in the winter of 1249-50, just after Blemmydes’ transfer to 
his new monastery, and my preference would be for the 1250s as the most likely time for 
the compilation of this work, when he tells us that he took up various writing projects.”° 

It is true that Aquinas had not yet penned his treatment of the question, but among 
earlier Latin theologians, under the influence of Augustine, there was no division of 
opinion. For example, Gregory the Great, who must have known Greek from his time 
spent in Constantinople, had accepted that God’s preknowledge involved predetermina- 
tion, while respecting the freedom of choice of the individual: in his lapidary phrases, 
“omnipotens deus iuxta singulorum merita disponit et terminum.”** It is quite likely that 
with the arrival of the Dominicans certain Greek scholars had already become acquainted 
with this line of thought, which Blemmydes stigmatizes as a dangerous innovation, tov 
KQLVOV TOD Opov Soypatiopov (1.19); he proposes to answer the threat not with the help 
of “rhetorical techniques or philosophical sophistry”—thus rejecting any “scholastic” ap- 
proach—but basing his argument on texts from the scriptures and church fathers. 

If one accepts this understanding of the genesis of Blemmydes’ treatise, some of the 
apparent paradoxes or contradictions disappear: Blemmydes and Nicholas of Methone 
were at one in their rejection of the Latin position on many points of dogma and liturgy; 
so Blemmydes could praise Nicholas for his anti-Latin works while quietly differing from 
him on his teaching concerning predetermination. Blemmydes himself was not prepared 
to allow any speculative treatment here, which ran the risk of bringing him too close to 
a Latin position. 


19Cf. R.-J. Loenertz, “Les établissements dominicains de Péra-Constantinople,’ EO 34 (1935): 332-49, 
repr. in his Byzantina et Franco-Graeca, ST 118 (Rome, 1970). This was the year in which the Dominican 
General Chapter established the “Province of Greece,” with various houses in the Aegean and in Constanti- 
nople; ibid., 333-34 (repr., 211). The later influence of the Dominicans, especially through the work of 
Demetrios Kydones, is well known. Perhaps less well known is the Greek translation of part of the Speculum 
Doctrinale of Vincent of Beauvais, published recently: I. Pérez Martin, “El Libro de Actor. Una traduccion 
bizantina del speculum doctrinale de Beauvais (Vat. gr. 12 y 1144),” REB 55 (1997): 81-136. 

20d. J. A. Munitiz, Nikephoros Blemmydes: A Partial Account, Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, Etudes et 
documents, fasc. 48 (Leuven, 1988), 106 n. 34. 

21This presentation of events (not accepted by all) was defended by A. Dondaine, “Contra Graecos’. 
Premiers écrits polémiques des Dominicains d’Orient,” AFP 21 (1951): 320-445, esp. 387-93. A certain Frere 
Barthélemy soon revised the original tractatus. 

22There may be a reference to the building process at the start of the treatise: Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, 
XXIX-XXxX, but equally he may be saying that with the work behind him, he can turn to dealing with requests 
that he has had to put off. 

23Munitiz, Partial Account, 132-34. 

24Eqd. M. Adriaen, Moralia in Iob, 16, 10, 7-10; CCSL 143a (Turnhout, 1979), 806. Lackner has collected 
this and other relevant texts in his introduction: Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, LI-LI. 
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However, there was to be a further paradox in store in the final chapter of Byzantine 
reflection on this question. About two hundred years after Blemmydes, Patriarch Gen- 
nadios II, also known as George Scholarios, wrote five short treatises on the subject. In 
them he adopts a position clearly in favor of the predetermination theory. But the strik- 
ing point, as Lackner has shown, is that Gennadios has taken over quite literally the 
teaching of Thomas Aquinas on predestination, so that one can trace the literal depen- 
dence,”° while still avoiding a term in Greek that might suggest “destiny” or “fate.” 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that in his fourth treatise on the question of the 
predetermination of death Gennadios strongly rejects the earlier treatment by Anastasios 
of Sinai, bluntly stating that Anastasios lacks the theological capacity required for dis- 
cussing such a problem.” This is clearly the reaction of a “professional” speculative theo- 
logian to one whose primary interest was pastoral, or even what we would call “spiritual,” 
in the sense of a spiritual director. I mentioned earlier the fascination that the Byzantines 
felt when they came across cases of holy men who were privileged to know beforehand 
when they or others were to die. There are of course a number of such cases in Byzantine 
hagiography, and, thanks to the Dumbarton Oaks hagiographic database project, it is 
fairly easy to track them down. Part of the fascination may be that in those cases the veil 
seemed to be lifted, and people were allowed glimpses into the working of the Divine 
Mind. Anastasios was not unaware of the phenomenon, and he has at least one story of 
a holy man predicting the death on campaign of a particularly obnoxious emperor, who 
had threatened to have him executed when he returned. However, he knew that these 
are, if anything, the exceptions that prove the rule: in general, it is better if we do not 
know; it is better if we believe that death hangs in the balance depending on how we live 
out our lives; it is better if we live as if everything depended on us, even though we may 
be certain that everything depends on God. 


Birmingham, U.K. 


*° Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, LXV1I-LxxI. The theme had been studied in a wider context by G. Podskalsky, 
Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz: Der Streit um die theologische Methodik in der spdtbyzantinischen Geistesgeschichte 
(14./15. Jh.), seine systematischen Grundlagen und seine historische Entwicklung (Munich, 1977), and in his earlier 
article, “Die Rezeption der thomistischen Theologie bei Gennadios II. Scholarios (ca. 1403-1472),” Theologie 
und Philosophie 49 (1974): 305-22. 

*°It 1s clear that Gennadios is using a version of Anastasios equipped with florilegia, and therefore not the 
original collection, but one of the more popular later versions; his exact words are: Avaotdo.ov 5é tov and 
Liva Gylov pév odk Gv apvnoaipEesa eivat.. . BeoAdyov 8’ obk dv Tote 6voudoameEV, OSE TOIC GEOAGYOIG TApAKoO- 
Aov8etv yvnotwc SuvapEvov, Moadtw. 5€ Kai Et Tig TOV DoTEpHV ‘Avactaciw cvvddel Ths Owotac EEews dv. Gennade 
Scholarius, Oeuvres completes, vol. 1, ed. L. Petit, X. A. Sideridés, and M. Jugie (Paris, 1928), 440, 21-29; cf. 
Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, LXXI1. 
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Appendix 


ANASTASIOS, QUESTION 16 (cf. QU. ED. 88, PG 89:713A11-716A15) 


IS’ EPOTHXIZ "Eott kai étepov peta todto nayKdoniov Cita, tovtéotiv et ExEr Opov H Con 
TOD GvOparov, 7H Od Ol HEV YAP dao ExELV, ot SE AEYOVOLV UN EXELV. 

ATIOKPIZIZ (1) IIpdc tadta hpeic Epotpev, Ot dpc Eoti navtdc AvOpanov ov Tpoyeypappevos 
TIC pods EtHv, GAA’ 1 POVAT Kai 7 mpdotaELc tod OEod, OTE KEAEVEL Kal Wc KEAEdEL LETAOTE- 
VOVTOG TOD Biov tov dvOparov. 

(2) TIpdc 8& todo oiAovetKobvtas EK TAVTdG TPdOV TPOOPLOLOV Tapa OEe@ detEar EtHOv TaVvtOG 
dvOpanov, EKEIVO EpobpeEv, Sti EvpEOroEtal 0 OEdc Kai Tovs NOAELOUG AdTOG NOLMV, OTEP AtONOV 
got Kav évvonjoar todto. Kai nGAtv, el mpOMENNyLEVOSG Kal GwEtdbEtOG MPOOPLOLds EOTL TOV 
EKKOTOV YPSVOV, UNdeic GobEvav Eic avtiAnwiv ayious ExikaAgontar, uNndeic Aoindv LaTPODG 
TMPOOKAAEONTAL’ WS YAP TPOMPLGEV O Oedc TAvtM<s yevioetat. 

(3) “Owac kai Etepov Séypa novnpov Kai MaviyaiKov EvtedOev hiv tiktetar. lotov todto; Orr 
Tpoyvootns Ov 6 OEdc, NpoyivOoKkwv ta Tavta npiv yevEoEws AVTOV, Ei Gpa GEAEL NAavtac avOpe- 
nove owOfjvat, Kai undéva anorAeo@ar, 51a ti TPOYLVOOKOV THY Gnootactav TIovALavod TOD Tapa- 
Batov Kai thv Gpvnot ‘IoddSa tod ‘Ioxapidtov, Ut WGAAOV KOAOPMTEPAV ADTOIG TPOMPIGE KAI 
mpoénnéev Curvy, iva mpd tic Eavtdv anwretac dnoBavdvtes Eo@Onoav; Kai €o Exdotov dé 
LOVvaYod, 7 Kai GvOpanov KAAGs ExovtOG, DotEepov Sé ExnEGdvVTOG KA ANOAWASTOG, TPOG OEov 
aitia avatpéxer. Kai avayxn Aoundv Ev Ex TOV ONOTEPOV EiNETV, 7 OTL OD TPOEYVO O OE, T EGV 
TPOEYVO, EVSNAOV OTL ODK NBOVATON adtOds OWOival, GAAG anoAEoBat. Et yap cwOfjvar nBovAEto, 
EYPTV ALTOV TPO TOV EKNTHGEMV TOVG OpoUs Tic Cufic TPOOpicac#Ba. 

(4) OvKodv, w> TpOEinov, KAAGs ExEL 10 AEYELV Stl OpOs THs Exdotov Cwric EoTLV N AkaTaANnTTOG 
KEAEVOLC TOD Oeod. Ei 5€ mpooptopds tic Kai Spos Thc Exdotov Cwrc anapaBatoc TOV ETHV TOD 
GvOpanov Tponénnxtar Koi TpotetonwTAL, THs dno o ’AndotoAOS TPdG KopivOiovs, Ott 51a 0 
avating abtods Koweveiv do8evotot Kai tekevtHotv; Ei yap Spoc Cutc Eotiv, obK Gv Su’ oLavdn- 
NOTE aAitiav npoteAevtHon GvOpanoc. IIc 5E NAALV dnoiv 6 OEdc TH IopanA: POAaEov ta mp00- 
TOYLAtE Lov, iva yévn LaKpoYpOvios Eni Tic vis; Kai nGALwv, 6 DoAOLa@v onoww: M7) yivov oKAnpos, 
undé coeBic éni T0A0, iva un anoOdvns ev ov Ka1pad@ cov. ‘Qoadtws Kai tac Katapac HV YOVEwV 
Aéyer En1roEpeoOar Oavatov Ent TEKva. 

(5) ‘Opa nepi todtov nAatitEpov, Ei 1 OE Hirov Eoriv, ev idig ExOELE0a SnrotvtEs Kat TAet- 
otac aitiac, dV dc wév Sixatot OALyOXpovodotv, GpLaptwdAoi SE TOADLYPOvtOL YivovtaL, Kal EK TOOWV 
TPOTMOV TH VITA TEAEDTHOL, KOI NOidc EotIV O EK HEM OGvatoc, MOLOG 5é EOTLV O EK 
Ocod éExaydpuEvoc, Kai ti SHirote ot pev Gov év tpanéCy 7 Ev 05 tedevt@ovv, 7 Ev BaAaveto 
TYYAVOVTES Adwvor Kai G5iG0ETOL TEAEVTOOL, Kai TAAL EtEpoL vaovdc EvoEPEIs O'KOdoOLEtV ET1- 
BoAAGuEVOL, 7) Etepa oyadert Epya, pd thc ToOtTHV TANPHoEWS TPd¢ KUpiov nopevovtar. TEWS 
5€ TEpi tod Cntovpevon 616 Ppayéwv eipnKapeEv. 
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(6) IIpdc 5€ tov avOpa@nous tov AEyovtas TOV LEyaV BactAEtov TpOOpLOLOV Cawns AEyovtA, 
EKEIVO EpoduEv, STL MPOOPLOLOV 6 TatHp eine thy Oefav anddaoLV Thy A€yovOAV, ‘Ot yf Et Kai 
ES YNV anEAEvonN. 


QUESTION 16 


Sources and Later References 


3-10 source appears to be Leontios C’pl, Hom. 10, In Mesopentecosten, 343-70 [ed. Datema/ 
Allen, CCSG 17, 329-31, et cf. 306; ed. Combefis, PG 86.2:1988B-p] 6-10 used by Nike- 
phoros Blemmydes, De vitae termino, ed. Lackner, Vorherbestimmung, 16 (19-24) 12 Dan. 
Suz. 35a (LXX), 42 (Theodotion) 12-13 1 Tim. 2:4; cf. 2 Peter 3:9 22-23 Cf. 1 Cor. 
11:30 25 Exod. 20:12; Deut. 4:40, 5:16 25-26 Eccles. 7:17 26-27 Cf. Sir 3:9 28-34 
Cf. Qu. 28 (ed. Qu. 96); and the version in Philotheou, 52. 35 Cf. Basil Caes., Quod Deus non 
est auctor malorum (CPG 2853), 3, PG 31:333B5-6 37 Gen. 3:19. 


Critical Apparatus (much abbreviated) 


Il E/ M a (a? [Migne Qu. ed. 88 R] L) X G/ P 

E (Escorial. 582, fols. 7-8v); G (Escorial. 582, fols. 69-70); L (Laurent. plut IV 16, fol. 
<195v—-196v>); M (Mosgq., Bibl. Synod. 265, fols. 247-248); P (Paris. gr. 364, fols. 147v-149); 
II (Patmos 264, fols. 99-100v); R (Vat. Pui II gr. 11, fols. 185-186); X (Athen. 2492, fol. 3r—v). 


4—5 petaotévovtoc] accepi etsi tardivum cum ITE, peta o€Bovtoc X, peta oenvdtntoc ML, ped- 
lotavtog P 7 wEtaotévovtos - GVOpwnov] om. a2 7 Kal tToOvSG NOAELOVS ADTOSG NOLOV] AdTOG 
AOLLOV TOLWV (NOTA lege AEinov, idem quod é€AAeinéc, mancum, defectuosum) Migne. 9 
EMLKAAEONTAL] Enikadécetar Qu. ed. 88, émixadeodo8m Blemmydes | Aoitov] om. aX | 
intpovs X 9-10 pndeic - tpockaAéontar] om. (homoiotel. causa) TIEP (sed pndé iatpov<¢ 
TpookaAéontar add Pmg) 10 npooKxadéontar] petaxarecdo@o Blemmydes 28 éx0éye6a] 
IE, ed1daxOnuev M, didaxOnodue8a Qu. ed. 88 R, EendrdaxOnodpe8a L, évdidayxOdue8a X, 
dradexOauev G. 


QUESTION 17 


IZ’ EPQTHZIZ Aéyovoi tivec, oT1 €t TpoEyivwoKov O01 GvOpanor thy HEpav tod Gavatov avtev, 
AOLTOV NLEAAOV TOVTEG WETAVOETV. 

ATIOKPIXIZ Et npoeyivwoKov todt0, NOAAG Gtona HWEAAOV StanpattecGar. “Exaotos yap 6 Eyav 
EXOPOV, YiVOoKaV OTL HSN NyyiKEv 7 NEPA tod Oavdtov avdtod, énopeveto Gv Kai €Bavatov tov 
lSiov EXOpSv, AoyiCOpEvoc Ott ite dnd OEod eite dnd GvOparov HSn NAGE Lov 6 Odvatoc. TIGA 
5E O TPOYVOVs VN OEod, Sti Exatov EtH HEAAEL Cfjoar, odKETL GpEtiis 7] SuKarocbvns EopdvtiCev, 
GAAG TAGaV adtOD thy Canv Ev dowtiats Ov, Kai Guaptiatc KvAL6LEVOS, TPO OALyoV NEpav tod 
Bavatov HETAVOELV NpxEeto. Kai nota Aoutdv Yapic 7H GvOpadnw SovAedoar TH Latava SAov tov 
XPOvov tig Eavtod Curic, OAtyac Sé Nuépacs €& dvayxneo Sovretoai 10 Oed; 


Cf. Qu. ed. 21 (PG 89:532c3-p2); Ps.-Athanasios, QQ ad Antiochum 36 (PG 28:617c8—p6) 
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QUESTION ADDED TO COLLECTIO B (PHILOTHEOU 52) 


Cf. Ps.-Athanasios, QQ ad Antiochum, Qu. 113 (PG 28:668,) 


1 EPQOTHSIZ To péya Kat moAvOpvAAntov Kal oxedov napa navtwov CntobuwEvov: Opov HéAOLEV 
NEVEW EXEL THV TOD AvOpanov Carjv, 7 ov; Et wev yap Opoc, TAs ono O Aavid 14 Oed Mn 
AVAYVAYNG LE EV NULOEL NLEP@V LOD, Ka MAA, AVdpEC AipLatoV Kat SOALOTNTOS, OV LN NULCEDOOD- 
OLV TAS NULEpAs aVTw@v; Et 5€ ODK EOTLV OPOG, TH TAAL O AVTOG A€yEL: Id50V tadatotac EBov TAS 

5 nugpacs pov; Ei 8& nGAw dSpoc éoti, ndco 6 LoAowov einev- Mn yivov oKAnpdc pndé 
Goepnc éninoAd, iva pt ano8dvns ev ov Ka1p@ oov; Ei odv Eotw Ev OD KALPO GTOOAVELV, NAG TLOLV 
Ed0EE AEYELV, OTL OGvatol ENAYOVTAL TOV Opwv Tic Canc TANPpwOEVtav, Ids 5é Kai TO ECexia kai 
toig Nivevitars Conv aitnoapévoic, 0 Oedc ExpooéOnkev; 

ATIOKPIXZIZ ‘H tig codiac pnyn 16 wéEya S0xEtov tis yva@oews, TIadAoc 0 AndotoA0c mpdc Kopiv- 

10 Otovs ypdoowv Aéyer-... | 


2-3 IIo. 101:25 3-4 Ilo. 54:24 6T1Io. 38:6 56 Ewwieo. 7:17 7 Po. Bao. Paeo., 0006 


Ae@o vov €ot abytop padop@u (WHT 2853), 3, HT 31:333B5-9; wo. O86. 16 [48-50] 8 Po. 4 Pey. (= 2 
Kwvyo) 20:6, Iov. 3:9 9-10 2 Wop. 11:29-30; wo. 68. 16 [30-31] 


